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ABSTRACT — ' ^ 

Oring a discrepMicy mcdel^ this study ccctxaated the ' 
gratif Lc^lpiis sought from television in general «ith the 
gratif^catibDS that responaetits peretivea they chta^lned^ .ci vould 
obtaiftt froffl gublic television (STV) * Icfcrsaticn nas -gathered 
through telepb©»e interviews of a randcff saifle c£ heads ot 
households^ both ^erers and aonviewtrs of public televislcinr in 
Lexington^ K^ntUGky, Data were gathered or the respCEdCDt is ^ 
educational and income level, the number c£ childreD limng at hoae> 
the nufflber of televisions in the household^ and what.ttemters of the 
household made the viewlrg decisions* Eesolts indicate that the model 
predicted successfully the level of isposure tc PIV content among 
respondents who made their own decisions concerning Mhat |rcgrass to 
watch, but that the level of exposure was unrelated to the 
discrepa:noy maasure among those who let othirs make tiim viening 
decision. When each of ei?iven gratif icat ion iteas ^as considered 
separately, the oodel discriminated ietween viewers and ncnvieuers of 
PTV on eight of the items. The results also indicate the importan.ce 
of social determinants regarding the ^vii^lng decision' and perceptions 
of PT? content as predictors of FT? ccciUEpticn* (BAI) 
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r ■ :• USES -AN© GiU TIFICATIONS AND EXPOSURE TO PUBLIC TELEVISION; • 

\ ■ - - ' ■. 

■*-«. -((-, - ,, 

i ' . ' ■ - ,■ ■ 

■ K ' . , " . ." ■ 

V A A Recessary condition for scientific progress in any discipline seems to be 
\ the sabj^ction of any theory or models no matter how popular init^lly, to a 

period o| yigoraaa criticism of Its theDretieal asaumptloms and predictive 
\ yaliclitf « Through this^ffocess the theory either undergO'is revisions or im 
ulttmately supplanted by a new model or theory. In iria as communication 
research have seen She old '*hypaderTOic needle'^ model replaced by the 
more conservative but also more sopMaticated '^limited effects-* model* 
While the latter rBodel po sits a more active atidjence role C e* g. 3» through 
^ielectiva a^Oiura) than ita predecessDr, it been eriticlsjed for failing 
to recogniEe jmgt-^how aqttve audience fnemberi are in selecting media 
chantiela and content I ^ 

Mtivch of^the popularity of the bargepnlng uics and g^mtlfi cation a approach 
ia d^e to- its emphasis on jast this adrt of actlvityt The basic assumption of 

; this approach is thSt audietice memberB are motivated in their selection of 

■ ' ' - ^ ^ . '- ' 

^media \hannele and content types by. various social and psychological needBi 



Th^ need-relate,d grat^'fi cations derived from media consumption thus ihould 

■ - ■ . ' ■ ^ . ^ ■ ' 

mediate any observed effects, including future exposure patternss 

■ . ' .. .. i ' " /■ ■:' * ,.■ ■ 

The uoee and gratifications approach^ ho^Vever, has itself been subjected 
recently to a strong tide of criticism, It has been condemned in certein quarters 
as ''athioretical, ■ ■ as bei^g more a research strateg)^ or heuristic orientation 
tlian a theory (Elliot, I974j Weiss, 1976; Bwanson^ 1977)p Swanso.n (1977) has 
outlined; foUr<8erlous conceptuaj iproblems otf th^ approach^ a vague conceptual 




|ramewQ^k| lack of precision in major concepti; a 'confasad explanatory 

i apparatus; and a failure to consider audiences ^ perceptions of media , conterit. 

^ .In addition, the approach li said to Inherit the taiitological ahortcomings xaf 

.alFfunctionar theories (Elliot, 1974). ' 

These are rather serious indictments of an kpproach adDptedl with such 

y 

fervor by io ma-ny media re-searchers; howev^er, the true test of any theory 

. \_. ' - ■ ■ 

lies in its ability to explain (and therefore predict) certain phenomena* If 
the uaes and grafciflcatioiis approach can be shewn to have subetmntially 
iincreased our uhde rstanding of media consumption patterBs/ media effects, 

jr the relationships between the media and other social systems, then ^ - 

^- . . ' ■■■ \ 

berhaps the criticisms have been somewhat prematur^i or at least overstatedp 
A|s Katz, Blumler, and Gurevitch (1974) have ohseryed, a iupposed major 
aln> of uses and gratification a researcjb "was to treat audience requirements 
as interventQg varimbles Jn^e^tudy of traditional communication effects" ^ 
(p^ ^28|^^ Unfortunately, as K|^z, et^L also noteM "Despite this injunction, 
hardly any substantial emptricaispr theoretical effort has been devoted^o 
connecting gratifications and effects'' ( p« 28). More recen|iy, Lometti, 



Reeves > and Bybee (1977) hava reviewed a 'limited number" of empirical 
studie's which have sought to makeHW< connection. These studies (Blunder 
and McQuail, 1969; McLeod and Beeker,,^74; McLeod, Becker, and Byrnes, 
1974; Becker, 1976) have demonstrated ties be^een gratifications and 
exposure^' political attitudes, political knowledge, and perceptions of 
saltent issues. These investigations, thoughi ajfefe^v In number a^d are' ' 
concerneA.with only one media effects area political communication. While 
promising, these stadies do not in themselves prpHde "sufficient validation for 



any usee and gratificatioiis "theory. " The majority of use s and gratifications 
studies still seem directed at assemtling ever more sophisticated typologies 
of gratifications, without empirically addressitig the crucial question of the 
Relationships betwein these gratifications and antecedeot and consequent 
' variables. 

Grattficationa Sought vsi Gratifications Qbtained 

Such V'relatlQnship'^or " theoretical" atudias must inevitably confront etUl 
another nagging difficulty which has beset the uses and gratificatioiis approach* 
As outlined by KatE, Blumier, and Gurevitch C1973)^ ''In principle a dijtinfeon 
maybe drawn between a) eKpectmtions about content iformed In advance of 
exposure and b) iatisfactione si^lBsequently secured from consumption of It, 
^In practices however, research worfcera have iadiscrimlnately 
these phenomena from both^asdi." (p. 25)/ Greenberg (1974) has also 
distingiiished between ''gmtlficationa sought "and" gratiffcatloff&^^^^ee^^^ " 
and argues that, with present methodologies, "one cannot distinguish whethe,r 
the response obtained from the viewer of the medium, or a fan of some apecifip 
content, is an accurate statement of whai he wanted, or what he thinks he 
got,, , no approach has ^o far dealt with the parallelism or discrepancy between 
what was sought and what^^as obtained" (p, 89)*^ More recently, Lometti, 
etal* (1977) also nite that "the exact relationship between gratifications 
sought and actual gratifications has not been investigated. Do they become 
equivalent through some tHal-and-arror learning process, ^where over time 
one knows what to expect frona a given channel and subeequeritly receives 
it?" (p* 337), While such equivalence may be established over the long 
run, initially the motivations which lead an Individual, to expose himself 



to a parti culm r medium or type of content may not always match the 
gmtlflcations deriyed from thie eJ^osure, -Any difference s between 
the two may well determine wiiether such eKposure is continued. As 
McGulre (E^74) has Dbserved in his essay on the relatlohs between 
psychological motive^ and commuriication gratificationsr 

\ 

■ • 1 



People show clear and loyml prefeietices among 
. equally accessi^ble mass communications. Such 
' characteristic persistence cannot he vie^^ed as^ 

mere continuation of a chance habit, if we re- 
member learning theory's fundamental Is^^ of 
effect that repetition does not stamp in res^onsiB 
unlesa there Is reinforcement; without reinforce - 
.ment, repeated exposure woul^ have the opposite 
effect of extinguishing the habit ( pp. l68-l69)# 

The distlnctldn between gratlfi cations sought and obtained thus emerg'e^s as 

a crucial one In an area of central concern to the uses and .gr^ificatlons 

approach- -media coti sumption --and seems no less relevant to questions 

concerning the .effects of such consumption* A model is therefore needed 

which takes into account this distinction for both explanatory and pradlctive 

purposes. ^ One version, of such a model is depicted below: 

(1) - E ^ I - GO^ 

n 

where: 

E - ,an ejcposure measure for some m.edlum, ' 
program, content type, etc, 

.G5i « a measure of the eKtent to which the 1th ^ ^ 
gratification |s sought. 

V GOi - a measure of the extent to which the ith 
^ gratification is perceived to be obtained* 

n " the number gratiflcatlons;urider consld€.ration. 



Th4 model states that exposure (or coniumption) is a fiirictlon of the 
average absolute ditcrepancy between the fTatifications which We audianbe 



member is seeking and the exteiit to ^hich he perceives he is obtaining these 
gratifications, FoUowing McGuire' s l^arnitig theory reasoning we would 
^ e^cpect that the smaller the average absolute, discrepancy between GS^^^d GO, 

'4 . ^ 

the higher the observed eKposurei The absolute value of the discrepancy is 
■ used because it is assumed that negative and positive discrepanciee carry 
\ equal weight in determining exposure- The exact nature^nd number of ^ 
g ratification i employed in any given research situation is, of courie, up 
to the researcher. Previous typologicat studies have yielded awe^lth of 
measures f^m which to choose, although specific situation s^^f^ call for 
the developme nt of new typolegles* 

An essential difficulty, of course, is in developing measures whlch^ 
^successfully differeutiate between gratifications sought and received* If, 
as Lomettl, et aUi (19j77) iiiggeg4, &e two become inseparable over time then . 
the problem may pp insoluble in some instances. One such inatahce may be ^ 
vvhen we are dealing with a particular medium in general with which mdit 
Individuals have a long history of exposure, such as '*tel3eH&lp{i'' or "newspapers 
these a re precisely the media which have been bf most Interest to uses . and v 
gratification researchers* Is it the caSe, then^^ that what would seem to be an 
Lmportant theoretical distinction has no practical value because of our inability ^ 
to make the same distinction empirically? ^^ ^ ,^ \ ' 

Perhaps patt of the probtem is associated with the 4evel of abstractioti 
involved. If -we attempt to obtaiti measures of gratiiications sought and oBtain^'^j 
from "television^' (at the same level qf abstractidriU>^^ the chances ate ' 



maximized that feedtack procesies will eventually result in a close match 

—V \ ' ■ ■ ' ' ■ - : ■ . ' • ■ ^ ' 

"between the fcwd sets of rtieasures; however, by &hlftiag the level of ''\. ; ' ' 
al3Btract^^ it should be posalble to obtain meaaiGgful and useful differelftcaf . 
J^i*: ekaimple* we might dei'ive usefal InLsights into^why aabscribers to a "\ 
particular ne^spapar prefer their newspaper to a competittg lone by first 

Lga^ring^iri g ratification a which such sabscrlbers seek from newspapers ' 
in gene rait and then comparing these to^ 1) the gratlficationB, which they 
perceive they are dbtaiaing from their own ^newspaper, and; ^2) the gratifications 
which they perceive they ^ould obtain from the competing newspaper, , \ 

Gratifications sought from a mediurf in general^^and thoa'fe obteined from a 
specific componerit of that medium would be much lesi liteely to convargfe 
toward isomorphism over tin^e* Just because we enjoy reading ^'newspapers'* 
does not mean tjiat^e must necessarily be satisfied with a T^artlcular paper. 

We are still left^ of course, with the problem of obtaining relatively 

. ' - -- ^ ^ 

"pure'- measures of gratifications sought from the general medium of ' 
newspaperSi Responses to an item such as read newspapers to k^ep up 
with current issues and events^' undoubtedlv contain some mixture of 
gratifications sought and obtained. Isolating the componerita this miicture ^\ 
may not be possible with present i^ethodologles; however^ It appears safe 
to assume that gratiflcatlans sought at least partially determine responses to 
such^an itein* On the other hand, responsea to an item such as ''The s 
, LeKinfeton Leader helps me to^^keep up with current Issues and events'' 
clearly should b^e determined principally by reader peroeptiona of gratifications 
obtalifed fwm the Leader. We therefor^ should be able to make valid 



compiiritfo'tis 'between responses to the two types of measureSi 



ThxB principU wds applied in thii gtudy by comparing those gratification i 
whici^vie^ers said they were seeking from telavlston in general with those 
they said they obtained (or pe Reived they would obtain) from viewing public 

televieiont The diffareiices b^^een theae two sati of measures were then 

^ • ' - = 

uaed in an attempt to pf edlct^^^cp 

. Social Pete rmtnajits of SirpQaure 

■ ^ . ^ ^ . . " ' ■ ■ ^ i . ^' 

Bogart (1965) has Issued a caution to uses and gratifications reaearchers 
' ^) • "■ |, 

that escternal ci renins tances, aach aa work achedule^' availability of certain 

televisipn chafetiels/ and faniily circuroitances, may be a more powerful 

daterminaht of media eKpoaiire than personal motivations* This may be 

particularly tr^e in the case of television, due. to the often Mghly social nature 

of the viewing daclsloni . Especially in the case of one-set ftqusehoW family 

members must arHve at often controversial decisions concerning who watches 

^ha4 at what time- Mmny are the householdi which have echbed to the sound ' 

and fu^y accom^nying the choice between the fourth quarter of the pro football 

playoff game and The Wotide rful W'orld of Disney. , Whether the final .declalon " 

la democratic or authoritarian in nature/ often someontf'a viewing rieeda are 

not being fuy.y met* ^To the eJctent that an individual is denied, or willingly * 

surrenders, his fmnchise regarding the viewing decision we would pxpect 

the Impact oi him owti needs and sought gratifications on his viewing behavior to 

be commenaurately dlnninished. This study inveatigated the effects of such 

social constraints oti public television viewing, particularly their impact 

regarding the role of uses and gratifications on such yiewingp v ' 



Id 



. . THE PRESENT STUDY \ 

felephDne intertie'ws were- obtained in April, i977,^frorn a modified 

imndom sample of , 526 heads of 'houae&oldi in ^e^ington, Kentucky. A sex 

quota was imposed to ensure apprdminajely e%ual numbe^e of 'malei and 

females. A quota system %^as also daviied to ensure approximately equal 

uumters of inteiviews from bo|h viewers and aonviewer of public tele visiQiii 
• ' • ' ■ * . --- ' 

I :Xo be claiilfied as a public television viewer a iespondent had to indicate 

that he watched public television at least '^frorn time to tiine, '' faad watched 

at least on© public television prdgram 'In the last months and had to be 

able to name that program* ^ 

* ' Mea'iuremetit'" 

' public Telei^iiion Viewing , In addition to^clasaifylng respondents as 

■'viewers" or ' ■nonylewers'' as descHbed^bov'.ejp we asked respondents how 

often they watched programs an l*KET'V{Kentacky Educational Televiaiori- -the 

local educational and public television network)* Response categories were 

"very often, '^often, ''from time to time/" i'hardly ever, *' and "neverp 

Uses and Gratifications. . The gratificatiqn rrieaaures used w'er^ adapted 

frorn (3reenberg-a (1974) study of British chlldreti^s tele%^ision vlewingi . Items 

^ere selected from five of the eight fectdra isolaied In the toreenberg atudy. 

jShe wDrding of the items was slightly modified to make them more applicable 

to adult respondents* ,One iteai ("1 ^atch TV to becom'e more informed about 

the arts'*) not included in Creenberg^s Learning factor ^as added be.cauae of 

its hypothesised relevance to publtc television yiewing. Finally, one item was 

added to tap eommu'nicato^ utility ("I watch TV t^ give me things to talk 

about with other people")* The items used -foT both gratifications sought and 

r 



obtained ate displayed ^ 

' i ■ ' . A. ' - »• . ■ 

"^/atlfi-cations_ sought", i^oni TV in genaral measurfed'tn the foUtsi^l'inig 

^ mantiari "We pre (also) tntereitRd irg why people watch TV, Here are some ■ 

reasons other people have given* As I read each reason^ please tell ine how 

rAnch tRat reasoii applies to you* If the reason very^ 4^finitely applieg, ^ive It , ' 

/ ■ ■ » ■ ' ' ' ^ 

a 5; if it does not apply at all, give it a 1 ; if it applies somewhere in between, 

. give it a 2, 3, or 4, depending on how much it applies* " The' respondent then 

was read the Uet of 11 gratification sought (GS)^ items, phqwn U Tabla 1. 

The procedure for measuring gratifications obtained varied depending 

on whether the reapondent had previously been classified ae a I'viewer'^ or ' - 

"nonvieweir" of public television, For viewers , ^Lmmgdlately a^ter gratifications 

sought had been. measured, respondente were Instructed: "Now we ^ould like 

, to know to wiiat eKtent progranis on KFT provide you with aome of the things' 

we have just been talking about, when you. get a chance- to watch them. . ' ; 

■Respondents then, replied to the list of GO items in Table 1 using the same 

5-polnt scale employed to nriea sure GS^ ^ ' . ^ ^ 

NonvieWers were Inetructedi "Now we wo^uld like to know to what extent 

you think programa on KET^ght provide you with some of the things we have 

Just been talkitig about If you had the time to watch more programs on KET. " 

The wording of , the GO items was altered slightly fo reflect the hypothetical 

naturr of the items (e. g. , "Programs Oh KET would help me to relax), The / 

■ ' ^ ■ - J . ■ 

Iteni -wording for nonviewers is shown In parentheses in Table li 

■ It was hypothesized that, fur each gratification item, the mean absolute 
difference batween GS and GO would ba less for viewers than for nonviewers* 



Aleo, in terms of the discrepancy equation (Equation 1), it was hypothesiafed 



that the smaller the mean abiolii|e GS-GO difference across all 1 1 items, the 
greater the level of eKposure to piUblic teleyiaioni " v\ ' 



" The ViewS^g Decision* In a'ff^ attempt io account for some of the scci&l 
'C£ingtraints which affect viewings^^^^ were asked who In their houaehold 

ardinarily makes the decision *c^^cerning what to watch during prime time hours 
Since children often may controljfthe television set in the^arly evening hours, , 
the viewing decision was deterrA|^ed for two time periods 7-||9 p. m, and 
9iil p.m. Respondents were asftedi '^We are also Interested in the proce aa 
you and others in your househdld go through in deciding what programs to 
watchf In the evening, hetween 7 p,rn* and 9 p.m* , who in your hpusehold 
usually decides what programe will be watched on the TV set that YOU ordinartl ^ 
, a|se% ^po you usually decide, does your wife/husband usually daclde* do your 
children usually decide* or who between 7 and 9 p# n^* ? The person deciding 
was recordedj and if somedne other than the respondent made the dacislos, 
the respondent was asked: ^'Jsbout how often does (dQ) ( the decision maker) 
decidf to watch programs on KET during thts time period? Response eatpgorief 
were '*very often, ''often, ■'from time to time^j ''ha^^ly everj and '-never* " 
This seq.u^snce was repeated for the 9-11 p.m. period. , 

In line with our previous discussion. It was hypothe§i^ed that where aomeon 
other than the respondent was responsible for the viewing decision in either- 
(or both) time perlod{s), the impact of gratifications sought and obtained on 
e%poBUJe to public television would he less than when the reapondent was the 
sole decision maker. Also, 'where another person made the decision, it was 



expected that this person's public televiiiqn exposure would b the. inajor'|_ 

predictor of the respondent's public television viewing, 

PerceptEons of Public Televialoti; Uses and gratifications measures have 

also been criticised for being too ''general'^ and ''abgtract" to be predictive. 

We therefore de||ded to itivestlgate whether more epecific perceptions of 

pu'bllc television (particularly of PTV content) might be better predictor a of 

PTV viewng tten the gratification measures, V/e therefore asked merribers 

of the KET staff to generate a list of n^o at often heard crltlclanis of KET, 

It ' 
Eight of thesf^ were selected for use in a scale of PTV perceptions (see Table 2) 

Both vie'wers and nonviewers responded to each item on a 5-point Llkert-type 

scale ranging from strongly agree to strongly disagree* 

Other Measures, Data wjre also gathered on resportdentg * educational 

and income levels, namb^r of children living at home, and number of televiiion 

sets in the household, A a traditional predictors of PTV vie^ngs these measure 

provided necessary controls as well as benchmarks against which the effecta 

of the gratification, decision-maklngi and perception variables could be 
4 

compared. 

Results 

5 Gratifications Souglit and Obtained, iC*he findings generally are in line 
with the hypothesiaed smaller mean absolute GS-GO discrepancy for viewers 
than for nohviewerSi The viewer-nonvlewer differences are statistically 
iigniflcant in the hypothesised direction in 7 of 11 comparisons, and approach 
qonventional significance levels in an eighth case. For no gratification item is 
the discrepancy significantly greater for viewers than for nonviewers. Across 
all 11 items the average mean absolute discrepancy was s 969 for viewers^ 
and 1,170 for nonviewers (differeace significant at . 001), In accofd with 




^ : ^ ■■ ■■ 

■ ( 
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expecfetlons, th^n, comparing gratifications sought with thbie obtained : 
does appear to succeeifully discriminate betw§en'viawers and nonviewers^/ 
of pubUc television, 

Table 3 provCaea an item-by-item compariaon of gratifications sought 

and obtained Hy viewers and nonviewers of public television. - "With regard to 

gratifications sought {xom television in general, viewers of PTV-showed 

signtflcantly at&^nger tenden,cies than nonviewers to view television to learn 

about people, placee, and things and to be informed about the arts (Items 2, 

4 in Table 3). Nonviewers, on the other hand, displayed a greater tendency 

than viewers to utlliae television to pass the time (Item 8) and for companion- 

r 

ship (Item 10). Interestingly, nonviewers did not show a greater inclination 
than viewers to use TV for "escape" purposes mems 6, 7), or for entertain- 
ment (Item II), Viewers and nonviewers also manifested equally strong 
seeking oi information about current Issue's and events (Item 3). On four 
of the eleven Items, though, significant viewer-nonvlewer ditferences emerged. 

More interesting are comparisdns which take into fec'coWt gratifications 
obtained. For example, although as expected viewers Indicated a greater 
tendency than nonviewers to watch TV to become more "Informed about the 
arts" (Item 4), both viewers and nonviewers Indicated they were obtaining 
(would obtain) more of this information from PTV than they •evatited. The 
GS-pO difference Is larger, however, for nonviewers, as revealed by the 
raw GS and GO means and a comparison of the mean absolute discrepancies 
for viewers and nonviewers. We would expect, therefore, viewers to be 
relatively more satisfied with PTV content for this particular gratlftfcation'. 
Both viewers and nonviewara alsot seemed -to be f IndirigCfelt they ■would fLnd)more 



than they were seeking with regai-d to learriing about people, ^plaGes, and 
things (Item 2) and communicatory utility (Item 5). Tor the^ former item 
the GS-GO discrepancy wa^ once again smaller for Hewers than for 
non\riewers. The discrepancies, however, for commahicatory utility were 
about the same for Hewers and nonviewers. 

Both viewers and nonviewere Indicated they were getting (would get) 
less than they wanted from PTV with regard to relaxation (Item 1), forgetting 
of problams (Item 6), passing the time (Item 8), and companionship (Item 10). 
It Is possibl^fe that PTV content la perceived as too intellectually challenging 
to adequately provide these rather ''passive^' gratificationa. Except for 
"forgetting", though, the match between gratifications sought and obtained 
is once again closer for viewers than for nonviewers. This is also the case 
for ''entertainment" (Item 11), Although there^as no difference between 
viewers and nonvieweri where the seeking of antertainment from TV in 
general is concerned/ nonviewers do not appear to find PTV content as 
■ entertaining as do viewerst 

The Vie wing Dec ision, The data in Table 4 make clear that significant 
(and remarkably similar) percentages of both viewers and nonvieware do not 
consider themselves to be the primary decigionmakeri concerning which 
programs to watch during prime time. This is particularly true during the 
period from 7 P. M, to 9 P. M, , -when children often control the set* ^ 
Dependthg on vie^er-nonviewer classification and the time period involved, 
18. 7% to 37, 9% of respondents laid that they ordinarily were not the primary 
dediaionmaker or were riot involved in the viewing decision for a particular 
two-hour time slot. In general, more respondents viewed themselves as 



decisiohmakers In the 9» ^l .p.^m the 7-9 p'i m, slot, ma4iil7 



due to the sharp decline in the iraluetifee of childif en after 9 p. m. 



for thci two time periods are combined^ 42% of Viewers and 43% of npnviewers ' 

/ ' ^ " ■ ' ' '{ 

C reported that someone else controUed the' eolectionof televiiion content during 
either or both perioda. ItUs apparent'frdm these figures that elgnlficaftfc 
proportions of fcheHele vision audience offceri do not cDnsider themaalves to be . 
the primary determinants of theli^ o\vn viewing feehayior* It ma^y be Inferred^ ^ 
that many audience members often do not watch the type of cDntant they, 
might prefer in the absence of social constraiflts. It r^maina to be Bm&n 
whether the preaeiice of such constralnti bringe aboiit the hypothcaized 
reduction in the effects of intraper sonal factors (such as^^usea and gratification a 
on PTV^ viewing behavior. 

Determinants o£ PTV Viewing p Multiple rei^eislon analysis was iiaed to 
afeeess the relative impact on PTV viewing of the meaa absolute ;diacrepancy 
measure, the decisionmaker's PTV viewing (where applicable), perceptions 
of Kentucky Educational Televisloni education^ income i number of TV aets, 
and number of children in the household* The standardized partial regraasiop 
coefficients (Beta weights) for these variables a^e shown in Table 5 for the 
entire sample and separately for decisionmakers and nondeclsionniakprs* 
Decisionmakers were defined as those who repdrted they made, or were 
involved in, the vie%vlng decision during both the 7-9 iri. and 9-11 p. m, 
periods. Nondeciaionmakers were those ^ho reported someone else msking 
the decision during at least one-of the prime time perioda. 

in tha^;total sample, the discrepancy measure (0 - 14) emerges as the 
second strongest predictor of^PTV viewing after the ''perceptions of KET- . 



seal© (g - -.35)% However^ the majority^bf 'this observed relationships is 
apparently due to the decisionmaker portion of the sample (where g = 16); 
As hypotheeized, the impact of the uses and gratificStioas measure is much 
weaker amotig iiondecisionjtiakeri ( g = 03), Here,e/a^ predicted, the 
atronge St predictor of PTV viewing |s th^ reported PTV viewing of the actual 
decisionmaker ( - * 39K . . 

At least two alternative causal interp^eta^tions might account fpr this 
latter result, however* First, it may be argued that the relationship fa 
spurious; that sirnllarWackg round characteriri such as efucationj income 
levelj fanlily sl^e, etc* , lead to similar v^iewing patterns for memberi of 
the same householrfl The fact that controls for education^ income, and 
number of children at home ^ere included |n the regresaion solution. would 
seem to mitigate this argumerit, Secorid,, it could te contended that a 
nondectsionmakiag respondent's estirnate of the actual decislonmaker'B/PTV 
vie%^ing is in reality ju^st another measisre of the reipondent's own beha^f^r. 
If Jo^ti always watches what Mary decides to ^^tch, why shouldn-t theVt* 
respective viewing measures correlate highly^ iince'they are in reality 'the 

same thing? In other words^ It^migfej be argued that any observed correlation 

\ ■ S 
li really a^r^liahUity coefficient* In response it should be not^d that the 



respondeat was asked"* , , who usually decides what programs will be ' 
watch<^^'. , . \^ not ''who al way decide s* " It la not anticipated t:^at thos^e 
classified hare as aondecialoiamakers have relinquished total control of 
their viewing to another person during the time periods involved, only thal> 
the respondentVs viewing is Influenced in varying degrees on cllfferent 
occasions by the '^decisionmaker* '-^ Ohv lously it is likely thst this influence 



process is eveft reversed at times; however, to the extent that the. ^esporfden't 
is accurate iti his perceptions of the modal , nature of the influence process, 
then the causal Interpretation itivolved if fairly clear; i, e. , the viewing ^ 
choices of the ^^decislonmator'Mnfluence and partially determinfe the viewing 
behavior of the -'nondeclslonmaker. "^his influerice la over and above tfiat 
pxerclsed by motivations or personal content preferancea. . ' * 

Closely related to content preference is the ■'perceptions^of KET" scale, 
which appears. as a^rathor atrong predicto^of Previewing for both dectsiQn" 
makej^B (0 ^ 36) and nbndeci^Sionm^lc^ra ( 0--. 31)* This scale is a 
considerably strotigey predictor In fact, gthan the us^s and gratifications measure 
Again, though, the effect of this '-intrapereonal-' meaVure is somewhat 
weaker fr^hen someone else usually makes the viewing decision. ^ - 

Finally, with the exception of ''number of children'' in the dectslonmake 

-■ ^ ■ 

sample^ the traditional correlates of PTV vle^^ing eKhiblt weak and non- 

ilgniflcant effects wheti controls have been introd^iced for other variables,'^ 

Discussion '- ^ 

The findings of this study appear to offer support for a discrepancy 
cdnceptualization of uses and gratificattuns* Taking into account the 
difference between gratifications sought and gratifications obtained ' 
saccessfuUy'discrlmiiiate^ between viewQi^ a^d aonvlewars of public 
television^ and, in the case of reipondents who make their own television 
viewing decisions, provides a Btatistlcally significant Indication ^ level 
of vlewiffg. The uses and gratifications measure 4s, in fact, a better 
predictor of PTT viewing ampag declslDnmakars fchan such traditlanal 
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d^ographic correlates as education, income, and number of children Inme 

kousehDld, On the other hand, the discrepancy measure accounts for only a 

modest amount of variance (in any abaolute sense) '^n PTY Viewinj levels. This 

may be a jomew^at disconcerting finding for those seeking'tp \^alidate a uses 

and gratifications apprpach to media coijiflumption. Perhaps other factors 

are indeed more powerful than persopal motiv^f^ns in determtniijg such 

consumption/;. We mentioned previousiy Bogart's (1965) caution, that external 



re (e*gs , available delivery syatems^ work jpheduleSj family circum- 
stances) might^play an overriding role. The finding in this study that"" ao'cial 
constraints on the viewing decision reduce ^he impact. of gratlAcation measures 
-while at the same time playing an important predictive role tendSsto support 

this view* ' ^ 
■ ■ 16 
In addition to such external forces, McGuire. (1974) offers two other 

reasons to doubt "that audipnce inoti\^ati6n and gratification £^m any^great 

part of the forces which determine media consuxnptlon^' (p, 168), First, it 

may be argued that "the gmtifications offered by^the media are so paltry 

compared tfs the audience^a real needs-that the mDtivational factor could 

hardly loom large in deterrnining e^^osure'^ (p. 168), ^Iso^ '\t is argued 

that even where media gratifications are available, we would exaggerate the 

rationality of the audience and the indeKlhg of the media to suppose that these 

gratifications could be eaipiently fdund"(p, 168). 

While McQuire offers persuasive argumrf^ts against all three of these 

reasotii^ the relatively modest predictive ability displayed i^ this studylby 

uses and gratifications measures suggests that perhaps we should reconsider 

the impact of such'forcesl As we mentioned the external factor argument 
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is giveti ci'edence here by the important role JLppareEitly piayed by; the social 
natare df the viemng decision, With regard to the iadexing argument, while 
McGuirl, (1974, 169) contends .that ''people do have some reasotiable gmsp 
' of what jfunctions might be served by eKposure to one medlam as cornpar^ 
to anothei-, vve found that one-third of (79 of E4Q).refpondenti claaeifled as 
nonvlewers of PTV eKpresied an inability to predict -what gratlfldations might 
be derived f rom vlemng pubUc televv^ion cortteExt, To paraphrase the respDnae 
of several luch Individuale, they "dori^t watch it and dpn't know anythirig about 

It.^"^ ^ - ' * ■ - \ ^ . 

While many of these respondents may.have just been manlfesfcirig a 
rejluctance to eKprese any sEerotyped perceptions f£ PTV they rtay^have. 
^eld, it ^ likely that many were giving an. accurate aaseasment of the 
situation , they simply lacked knowledge, about the klnd^ of content 
available on PTV, and thus knowledge about thii kinds of specific grstificatioiis 
..which mig^^t be derived ffom such contetit* ^ " i , 

iFrom a policy stalidpolnt thiipuggesti one nikjor educational failure of 
''edudational television, " FrannLa theoretical perepective this ^oes not in 
Itself eliminate the possibility that motlvatioEial considerationi influence such 
individuals' decisions not to watch public television, to^ the contrary it may 
be precisely this lack of informatioii concerning gratlficatione offered by 
PTV which leads' such persons to stick to kno^n sou reel of gratification 
attainment. Our research design, however^ did not directly address this 
phssibility. - , 

There also appears be some support in the data for the. critlcisnri that 
uses and gratiit cations m^asus-es a*re too absfcmct to provide meaningful 



discriminations to respondents. • The. more specific KET ^ercepEon stale w^s 
a much stronger predictor of PTV viewing than the discrepaii.ty xnea/sure^or ■. 
both decisionmakers and nondecielonm^keVs.' It is>pffssible; of cours©; th^L^^, 
the predictive utility of the uses and'gratlficationflp ap^rp»^:H yws .^gbieiS\ S: 

In this study by tha-mannef in which the approach was aperafcional^ged. It;;.'^ ; . 
may bl^that some other typology of gmt|ilcatlonS;r?5(^t^' specifically 'fe'iiored ;. 
to public •televlsiofi would have incfeased^e"digcrepancri^o<^el's ability^ . ; 
.to account for PTV exposure. \ For' example, Elliot (1^74), in hxi cHtique 
of the uses arri gratifications approach has noted that the aoclal meaning 
given to. the consumptioii of different types of media content may be a strong 
deterral-nant of such coosumption. According to Elliot, in\rolvement in a ^ 
particular type of media output becomes arfHmportant part of an Individual's 
self concept, symbolizing his membership in particular groups or social 
echelons. 'This ^ould appear especially releva-Bt to public television, which 
many audience members may view to enhance or maintain their j^lf Images 
(both private and public). as relatively sophisticated connols|eurs of more 
"intellectual" media fare than the commercial nefworks provide. This 
social meaning concept seems amenable to a uses an*r gratifications 
formulatldn, in that the maintenance of one's self-image is certainly aa 
Important kind of gratification which most of us seek. Future Investigations 
might do well to attempt to ope rationalize this coneep^ In uses and gratification 
terms. The conaept of "self-image", however, is also rather abstract,, and ^ 
it is difficult to visualize just how gratifications jf this nature, or of any 
nature, for that matter, can be made m.ore specific without rendaring^them 
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; i ^^IV'^lv- '^^^ "I -watch Tt'.tp see pro football gamae'' is very apecific , 

^'^l abcjYe e^cplanakona^^^^^ predictive vaUdity problem are 

.rtftbj^r closfely ti#d to th^retlcal conside rations. Of a more purely metho- 
^ aologic^l natupe is the quealion The Spearman -Brown ^' 

v^:*^^^f^^^^f^^ f^** the ll-ttem mean a^olute discrepancy measii,re waa a.rather 
modest * 58, It li possible that reliabiUty could be improved by the etandard ' 
procedure of addiag mora items, and the various typological atudies providp 
a wealth o£ Items from which to choose. It should be noted^ though, that the 
Spearmaa-Bs^wn coefficient for the 8-item KET perception scale was , 61, 
feasentially the eahi^ as that for. the dlacrepanQy meaeure, JR.elati'V^e reliability, 
therefore, does ^ot aKplaln the rather lacge obiwrved differences In the 
predictive abilities of the two variables, * 

This discussion of predictive shortcornings, however, should not obscure 
the considerable evidence on the positive side of the ledjer, We should 
emphasize that the uaas add gratifications measure wae a better predictor of 
PTY viewing among deciaionnaakers than a number of traditional demographic 
correlates, should also recall that vhen the eleven gratification items ^ere 

considered individually, the mean abidlute discrepancy betwaen gratiiCcatlona 
sought and obtained was significantly amailer^for viewers thsr^ for nonviewera 
in most cases* and in no case was the discrepancy smaller for nonviewera* 
This item by item ability to discriminate between viewers and nonviewera is " 
perhaps the most Impressive validational support offered by the data for the 
uses and gratificatiotis apprdjach, particularly for an approach which considers 
both gratifications sought and obtained* Apparently viewers and noh^ewers 
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do have differing perceptiotis of the extent to which the gmtlfi cations they 

I ■ i ^ 

are ieeMngy^rom teleHsloti m general are (would be) provided hy public 
^television In parti culmr. In the functional logic of the uses and- gratlficatioas 
perspective nia)r ss iume that this difference in perception is one factor 
leading to differ ent levels of coniumptibn. There are, of course, other 
determlnatiti, a number of^hlch we have discussed. Perhaps the most ^ 
accarate conclualan that might be drawn from thia study is that it offer^^a 
certain amoiirit of validatioaal support for the uses and gratif I cations approach, 
not an alternative explanatory apparatus for media consumption patterns, 
but as cQmplementa.ry to a host of other determining factors such as media 
availability, work s chevies, and social constraints. The nmjor task facing 
madia researchei^s Is not to develop a -'uses and gratifications theory, " 
per se, but to integrate tha roles played by gratifications and other factors 
into a general theory o£ media consumption. 
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One recaiit study considered the ddscrepa'ncy betw^e^ 
sought and obtairted* ' MoLeoa» Bybee, ;Durkll, aniZiemke (IS77) * > 
measured both the gfatlfications respondents aald .thejr ^^ere seeking ^ 
from the 197& Prealderitlal debates arid ''debate helpfulness'^ in 
providing theae gratifications * The discrepancies thus obtained were 
used in a deicripti^a manner, however, and were not tied directly 
to theoretical CO nee rnSi * - . 

Data -were also gathered pn the number of hQurs pe r" month re spondenti 
viewed KWT> This rA'easurep however, proved unreliable. 

The wordlngi ''when ybu get a chance to watch thern" was added in an ' * 
attempt to reduce any tendency for respondenta to aniwer in terma of 
how frequeatlv they watched KET* K ^ ' 

See Bovver (1973), and fresh look at the PTV viewer, Cprporation 
for PubUc Broadcasting's Fqcus on Research, Feb, 2, 1976, Farr 
(1976), however, has criticised certain. methodological aspects of the 
latter study* * * 

■ For nnafrled respondetits (who constituted approximately 74% of both 
vlewera and nonvlewers), the figures for children were substantially 
higher than those aho^^n in Table 4 for the entire sample- 21*4% of 
rasrrled viewers and 23. 4%^ of married nonviewers iaid that^chlldren 
coptrolled the set between 7 P* M. and 9 P, M, In general^ figures 
are not present^ separately for married and urimarried respondents 
since the focua here Is on the total proportions of vipers and non- 
viewers ^ho pe"^eive that iomeone else in the household is 'responsible 
for viewing decisions during prime tinaei ' 

Beta Weights are negative since the PTV perception sca^e was 
negatively -weighted, High icste scores Indicated negative perceptions 
of PTV. " ; 

The results of th^^egrei sion, analysis were corroborated for the most 
part by the resiilte of a discriminant analysis , which attempted to classify 
reepohdents aa viewers or nonviewers. The cjiicriminant analysis^ ^ 
employing the same independent variable^ as the regression analysis, 
succesifully claisified 69% of the decisionmakers and S8% of non- 
decisionmakers. As In the regression analysis, the uses and 
gratlflcatione measure was a Significant predictor only for deciaian* 
makers^ The KET perception scale was the strongest predictor for 
both deelsionma kers and nondeciiiDnmakers, although for nondeclaion- 
makers the reported decisionmaker's PTV viewing was close behind* 
tJnllke the regression analysis, education and income wer| significant 
predictors in the discriminant analysis, aLthough not as strong as the 
Ke% perceptlDn scale, t^e decisionmakers' viewing measure or the 
use,B and gratificatlotis indeXe 



* . * TABLE 1 

T^a ty^ ^ .qraiirications Sou ght ( GS) and Gratlficattoris Obtained (GO)^^^ 

1» GS. I watch TV tecause It helps me to relaK, 

GO. Programs on KET (would) halp me to rela%, 

Lrearnifag About Things ^ ' ^ - 

.2. GS. Twatch TV to learn about peopla^ places^ and things , 

GO. P^Dgrams on KET (would) hrip jriejtojaara - 

— - ~~ "^"^ ^la c e a ftd thi ng s . ^ ■ ... 

3* ' GS, I watch TV to keep up wltji currant issues and eveats* - 

GO.^ J* Programs on KET (would) help me to' keep up with 

carrent issues and evetits. . ^ 

, ' . ,3 . 

^* GS; I watch TV to become mora iiiformed s^out the arts, 

GO. Progjrams on KET (would) help me to bfecome more 

informed about the arts. 

Conirnuriicatory Utility 

5. GS, \ ^ I watch TV to give me thtngs to talk about with other people- 
GO, Programs &i EET (would) ^ive^me things to talk about with 

other people* - f . 

To Forget f 

6. GS, I ^atch TV because It helps me forget rny problems, 
GO, Programs on KET (would) help me forget my problems, 

7. GS, I watch TV when I vc^ant to get away from thinga, 

GO, Programs on KET (would) help me to get away from thirigs. 

To Pasa Time 



8. GS. I watch TV because It helps pass the time* 
GO, ' Programs on^ET (would) belp pass the tiihe. 

9, GS. I w,atch TV when I'm bored. 

GO, . Programs on KET (would) help to relieva boredoin, 

Gompanionship 

10, GS* I watch TV becauee it makes me feel less lonely when no one 

' else is around* 

GO. ' Programs on KET (would help) niaka me feel less loaely 

when no one else Is around. . 
Entertainment . 

11, GS. I watch TV to be entertained, ' ^ , 

GO, Programs'oa KET ©ntertaln me (would be entertalfiLng), 

s^VTording of GO iteixis for nonvievvers Bhown in parentheses. 



/ ^ TA BLE 2 

Perceptions of Public Telgvision; Scale Itemi 



KET programs are too iritellectual. 
Kl^T programs are dull. \ . ^ - 

KET programs aret^o c^*^OT,tlana.K 

Some KET programs are hard to follow. 

? . ■= - 

" ^ ■ _ i 

KET is a waste of taxpayers* money* 

KET is a good alternative to commercial television* 

The programi on KET generally are not as well mad 
commercial network programs* v 

KET features too many foreign films. 
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TABLE 3 ■ 

Mean Gratifications Soug ht (GS) and- Obtained (GO) and Mean Abiolute 
Discrepa ncies! Vieweri vs. NQnvlewers of Public Television * 

gl-atiflcation 



Vieweri 
(n^276) 



Nonviewers 
n=141)** 



1 



1. helps to relax 



mea 



GS? 



■ 4- • GO* 
n aBs, Disci 



3,23 
(.001) 

2,83 
1. 12 



(n. s. ) 

(n. s. ) 
( . 04) 



3.21 

(. 002) 
2. 72 

34 



2, learn about GS: 
peoplq, etc. 

GO: 

mean aba. Disci 



3.72 
(.001) 
4.41 
■ 98 



(.005) 



(,005) 

|. 02 ,) 



3.33 
(.001) 

4,09 
1. 25 



3. Keep up with 
current issues 



4. Infprmed about 
the arts 



GS: 


4.12 


(n. s.) 


4.20 




(.01) 




. (n. s. ) 


GO: 


3. 93 


(n. s. ) 


4.03 


Disc: 


.77 


(n. s. ) / 


..77 


GS: 




(.001) 




3. i9 


2.51 




(.001) ^5 




(.001) 


GO: 


4.08 


(.01 ) 


3.74 


Disc: 


1.05 


(.001) 


1.52 










GS: 


2. 16 


(n. a. ) 


2.08 




(.001) 




(.001) 


GO: 


3.30 


(.05 ) 


3.02 


Disc: . 


1.46 


(n, s.) 


1.47 



5, things t© talk 
abdut- 



^^Significance levela (by t-test) for differences between means shown ^ 
in parentheses between means being compared (n. s. i p > * TO)* All 
tests are two-tailed^ eKcept those involving mean absolute discre- 
pancies, where directional predictions made one -tailed tests appropriate. 



The n for nonviewers was reduced .to Idl because 79 nonviewers said 
they simply did not know enough about PTV programs to answer the 
gratifications obtained Items. ^ 
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Table 3 contihued, . . 



gratification 



6, forget my 

problems ^ ; . 

mean abs. Disci 



Viewers 
(n=276) 



1, 95 
(.04) 
1.79 ■ 

.77 



(n. s. ) 

(n, s, ) 
(n. Si ) 



Nonviewers 
, (nal41) 



2. 14,. 
(,07) 

;1.94 

.68 



7, get away from *' , GS: 
things 

GO: 

mean abs. Disc: 



2. .04 
(.08) 
2. 17 
.... 77 



(n, e. ) 

(n, s. ) 
(.08 ) 



1. 96 
(.02) 

2. 26 
.93 



8. pass the time 



GS: 



GO: 

mean abs. Dis^: 



2. 69 
(. 001) - 
2.28 
1. 06 



(.001) 

(i.05„ ) 
(. 002) 



3.25 

(.001) 

2.57 

1.43 



9. Relieve "boredom GS: 

GO: 

mean abs. Disc: 



2.70 
(n. s . ) 
2.70 
1, 04 



(n, a, ) 

(n, s. ) 
(.01 ) 



t, 77 
(k. s. ) 

2. 70 
1. 33 



10. Feel less lonely GS: 

GO: 

mean abs. Disc: 



2. 37 
(t 001) 
1. 97 
.78 



J. n03) 

(.05 ) 
(.P ) 



2,85 
(. 001) 
2. 26 
. 99 



^1_1. to be entertained GS; 

GO: 

mean abs. Disc; 



4, 07 
(n. s, ) 
4, 14 
.85 



(n, s. ) 

(.01 ) 
(. 003) 



4. 12 
(. 06) 
3. 86 
1.17 



ERIC 



2.9 



TABLE 4 





Viewing Doclsion During Prime Time 
for Viewers and °r$Drivie^ers,of PTV 




VIEWERS 




NONVIEWERS 


Pecisionmaker 


7-9 P. M. 


9-11 P. M. 


7-9 P.M. 


9-11 P.M. 


Respondent . 


,39,3% 


52.2% 


; , 43. # ^ 


" 55. 3%' .. 


Joint decision 
Involving R 


22.8% 


29. 1%!^ 


2U5% 


\ 16,8% 


Spouse 
Children 


18.2% 
15.8% 


16.2% 
1. 1% 


IS. 2% 
, 17.3% 


19.5% . 
4.9% . 


Joint decision 


1.8% 


0.0% 


1.3% 


1.8% 


Other 


2. 1% 


1.4%. 


1.7% . , 


. 1,7% 




100.0% 
(n-285)* 


100.0% 
(ri=278)* 


100.0% 
(n-237)*. 


100.0% 
(nB226)* 



*Sample slEes for different time period e differ slightly due to 
missing data* 
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.... .. ' ...TA'BLE 5; ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Beta Weights for Varioue Predicters of PTV Viewing for Total 
* - Sample and for Decisioamakers and Nondecislotim^^^ 



Variable 



Average Mean ^bs. 
Disc. (All Items) ' 

PTV Viewing of 
other DeciBienmafcer 

Perceptioni of KET 

Education 

Incdme ' 

Number of Children 
in. Household ' 

Numb^er of TV sets 



Total 

Sample {ag391)" 



1 



Decision- Nondecislon- ' 

makers (n^.ZZO) - makers (n^ 171)' 



14** 



-.35** 

.09 

.00 
-.09* , 

. 01 



2 

R =. 18 



16** 



-.36** 

•11 

-.02 

. 14* 
. 02 



-.03 ■ 

. 39** 

-. 31** 
.06 
.06 
.07 

. 01 



a =.20 



=.30 



*p <,05 
**p <. 01 



1 



Total sample size was reduced because 79 nonviewers said they could not 
answer the^gratificatlons obtained items, and 6S nonviewers said they 
could not respond to the scale dealing with perceptions of KET. 
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